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Illinois stands on the thresh- 
hold of a new era in her 
: charitable institutions. 

Every preparatory step has been taken 
and it now remains for the legislature to 
open the door into the promised land to 
‘which for a decade the citizens of the 
state have looked forward The board ap- 
pointed a year ago by Governor Deneen 
has been ably led by Dr. Frank Billings 
_ of Chicago, whose name is a guarantee 
_ of wise and far-sighted constructive poli- 
cies. With the other members, Miss 
- Julia Lathrop, Mrs. Clara Bourland, Dr. 
_ Emil G. Hirsch, Dr. John T. McAnally 
| and the secretary, William C. Graves, the 
Mirogran described in this issue of 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons has been 
drawn up. 

These recommendations, courageously 
supported by Governor Deneen, provide 
for a total appropriation of $7,804,916. 
‘This is over a million dollars less than the 
estimate made at a conference to deter- 
mine what is necessary for the safety and 
_ comfort of the patients and the operation 
_ of the institutions, and it was with re- 
: 
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luctance that the board cut from its 
“recommendations the items which are 
needed only less imperatively than those 
which appear in the final draft. The 
amount asked by the institutions two years 
ago was $6,521.50, showing the excess 
asked this year to be $1,283,866. As the 
state has a surplus of $3,254,000.00, the 
board recommends that $637,380.00 for 
physical improvements, $265.000.00 for a 
village of epileptics, and $150,000.00 for 
weg 
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a state sanatorium for consumptives, or 
a total of $1,052,380.00 be appropriated 
and used from the surplus. 

The total appropriation recommended 
by the State Board of Charities for the 
seventeen state charitable institutions for 
the two years beginning July 1, 1907, and 
ending June 30, 1909, is apportioned as 
follows: 


Northern Insane Hospital, Elgin... $695,800 
Eastern Insane Hospital, Kankakee.1,127 900 
Central Insane Hospital, Jackson- 


VANS elle eitetacet enc) xceete a) ad eiaterechane 637,475 


Southern Insane Hospital, Anna... 566,700 
Western Insane Hospital, Water- 

GOWUEIM bats cr sre aces iek< my eucieheveas obscene cake «fake 570,000 
Asylum for Incurable Insane, Bar- 

OMIT Ores erage haets tie ctoncs ce ialel ticks lolore 690 000 
Asylum for Insane Criminals, Men- 

ALAM eras setts fete aes akan estos 350,000 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville... 313,000 
School for the Blind, Jacksonville... 149,600 
Industrial Home for the Blind, Chi- 

CASO MEERA Ale ee ators Tee 133,500 
Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children, 

VET CO Lama tec tke ctl siess leanreranoneraiciate 478,108 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, Quincy 710 563 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, Normal... 187,221 
Soldiers’ Widows’ Home, Wilmington 48,500 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, 

NAGA S OMe ne wate atten tusasiotece chem csermene 121,868 
State Training School for Girls, 

GONGY Ate ttere eer da aie cor ene stereo ttetels 279,531 
St. Charles School for Boys, St. 

Charles dene F.eyrdivacosiiels soca 330,150 

HN GXiZH bot 8 ety Gat eRecicon aay hee ee $7 389,916 
Proposed Epileptic Colony......... 265,000 
Proposed Sanatorium for Consump- 

HAWS | hod 6 SO ERM aoe Ee EIR OELDIA Gh 150,000 


Total amount of recommendations. $7,804,916 


Public demand has vigorously mani- 
fested itself throughout the state, and in 
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Chicago the urgent desire to see the 
recommendations of the governor and 
state board carried through, resulted in 
an enthusiastic meeting at the City Club 
on February 16. Two hundred men, 
numbering many influential citizens of 
Chicago, including several members of 
the legislature, sat at the lunch table and 
listened to Dr. Billings, Mr. Graves and 
Dr. Hirsch. 

An unfortunate and absurd attack has 
‘been made on Superintendent Podstata of 
the Illinois Northern Hospital for the 
Insane, through resolutions introduced 
into the legislature by Speaker Shurtleff. 
This carries so little real weight in the 
face of the scientific reputation and the 
wise policies of Dr. Podstata, that it will 
react in the latter’s favor as the facts be- 
come known. Dr. Podstata planned a 
series of lectures intended to educate phy- 
sicians on the best means of detecting in- 
sanity early, and on the proper methods 
to take to save patients from being de- 
clared insane and sent to an asylum. To 
these lectures he invited the members of 
a medical society. Very properly the 
lectures are to be accompanied by ob- 
servation of the patients in the hospital., 
The resolutions of Speaker Shurtleff 
condemn the whole proceeding on the 
ground that the hospital is not intended 
to be an educational institution and on 
the unwarranted assumption that harm 
will be done the patients and their rela- 
tives offended. It is to be regretted that 
Speaker Shurtleff is so blind to the great 
advantages of educating the physicians of 
the state on the subject of insanity, and 
is so indifferent to the protection and cure 
of people who may in the future be saved 
from insanity by the very education which 
the speaker opposes. 


Nicolas A. Shishkoff, one 
of the first Russian liberal 
leaders and a member of the 
Council of the Empire during the session 
of the last Douma, has come to America 
to enlist aid for the 30,000,000 famine 
stricken people of southeastern and cen- 
tral European Russia. Mr. Shishkoff is 
not a revolutionist; neither is he a gov- 
ernment representative; he has conceiv- 
ed the purpose of appealing to this coun- 
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Ambassador. 


land owners for centuries. 
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try for help as a private citizen. Mr. 
Shishkoff carries credentials from the 
United Zemstvos Famine Relief Com- 
mittee, which is a national organization 
that did effective work during the Japan- 
ese war; and also from the Social Help 
Society and the Organization of Teach- 
ers and Physicians. In the great famine 
of 1891-2, Mr. Shishkoff was one of 
three commissioners who administered 
foreign relief in his province of Samara. 
At that time three shiploads of grain 
were sent from America. Probably it is| 
the recollection of this assistance that in-! 
spired him to appeal again to this country. 
Shishkoff belongs to the hereditary’ 
nobility of Russia; his mother was a 
princess and his family have been great: 
He, himself,; 
has sold his estates through the Peasants’: 
bank to the peasants on easy terms. He 
was educated in Switzerland and St. 
Petersburg, spent three years railroad- 
ing but most of his life has been spent 
in Samara like an English country squire. 
For twenty-three years he was a member: 
of the Zemstvos and has held many dis- 
trict and provincial offices.. In all the 
periodical famines that have come tc: 
Russia he has been one of the leaders of 
relief. In 1898-9 he was commissioned 
to investigate the economic condition of 
the peasants who had bought lands, but 
this work was arrested by von Plehve« 
Since that time Mr. Shishkoff has beer: 
engaged in political work of organizing) 
the Constitutional Democratic party. Hd 
was one of the zemstvoists who met ir 
St. Petersburg in 1904 and drew up the 
famous document of eleven resolutions 
demanding representative government 
and a national legislature. He wag 
unanimously chosen by the peasants oz 
Samara as a representative but disqual 
ified by legal technicalities by those whci 
controlled the election. He was there} 
upon elected to the Council of the Empire’ 
the senate of the national legislature 
where he served though his heart was 
in the lower house. Mr. Shishkoff thu) 
describes the present emergency: } 


Over an area of three-quarters the size 0} 
the United States 30,000,000 famine strickek 
Russians are fighting hunger and diseasi; 
with pitifully small resources of their own 

| 
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and little outside aid. According to even 
conservative official accounts twenty-seven 
provinces have had bad harvests; sixteen of 
them very bad and eleven practically none. 
The famine belt stretches across south cen- 
tral Russia through the immense upper 
Dneiper valley and then southeast through 
the middle and lower Volga valley, a terri- 
tory peopled by over 30,000,000 souls of 
whom ten per cent are already in actual 
want. All are now in straitened circum- 
Stances but before the next harvest which 
does not come until July some 20,000,000 will 
Need assistance of one form or another. In 
my own province of Samara before the har- 
vest can be gathered, half a million people 
will have starved to death or have died of 
hunger typhus. After four months spent in 
fruitless efforts to relieve the starving mil- 
lions with our own feeble means I have 
determined to appeal to the humanity of 
the world and first to the generosity and 
prosperity of America. 


A call for a meeting to form an Amer- 
ican famine relief committee was issued 
on February 16 signed by R. Fulton Cut- 
ting, Bishop David H. Greer, Felix Ad- 
ler, George W. Kirchwey, Jacob H. 
Schiff, James Speyer, Nicholas Murray 
Butler and J. Pierpont Morgan. The 
meeting was set for February 21 in 
the rooms of the New York School of 
Philanthropy. 

Boston Judge Harvey H. Baker of 
Newsboys the Boston juvenile court, 
Licenses. Superintendent Stratton D. 

Brooks of the school department, and 
John F. Dever, clerk of committees, have 
joined in an appeal to the public, urging 
that only licensed newsboys be patron- 
ized. 

Under the Massachusetts law the 
licensing of all boys of school age is in 
‘the hands of the school department, and 
under the general supervision of school 
superintendents. It is believed that if 
the public generally would refuse to buy 
from boys not wearing a badge in plain 


sight, the tendency would be to cause 


illicit selling to be discountenanced 
among the boys themselves, and that the 
matter would finally be righted. The 
boys are licensed in their own defense, 
as it is considered unwise to allow a boy 
attending school to sell papers and remain 
on the streets till late in the night when 
he ought to be securing the rest needed 
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in order to do his school work success- 
fully. Many boys, moreover, use the 
newspapers simply as a cover for remain- 
ing on the street when it is not the wish 
of their parents, and on the other hand, 
boys are kept on the streets by parents 
who wish to secure additional income, by 
no means always necessary. 

The theory of the law in Boston is that 
the child is worth more than the parent 
and that it is the duty of the school au- 
thorities to see that it has a chance to se- 
cure a reasonable amount of education, in 
order that illiteracy, incompetency and 
poverty may not be perpetuated. In this 
respect the attitude is much the same as 
that of keeping children out of the fac- 
tories till a certain age, or until a certain 
grade in the public schools has been 
passed. Experience has shown that mere 
police supervision is not thoroughly ef- 
fective in the enforcement of the condi- 
tions of the licenses. 


gitebrew| The Hebrew Sheltering 
eliterin 
Hotieae House and Home for the 
New York. 


Aged at 231 East Broad- 
way, New York, has been performing 
a double work in giving temporary shel- 
ter to immigrants and offering a per- 
manent home to the aged; each depart- 
ment has been considerably hampered. 
The work done in caring for the immi- 
grant was decided upon as the more im- 
portant, especially in view of the fact 
that Commissioner of Immigration 
Watchorn notified the directors that he 
would like them to care for more of the 
Jewish immigrants who were temporar- 
ily detained. During the last year more 
than three thousand were sheltered. At 
a meeting of the directors, Jacob H. 
Schiff offered to pay the mortgage on 
the building of $40,000 and to contribute 
an additional $6,000 for remodeling. 
This offer is conditional upon the institu- 
tion agreeing to devote its entire atten- 
tion to the immigrant. Other quarters 
are to be found for the aged now in the 
home. There will be a consequent in- 
crease in facilities for immigrants from 
sixty to one hundred. After the remodel- 
ing the home’s capacity will be still fur- 
ther increased. 
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Teaching Nearly two years have 
Home _ elapsed since the first school 
Industries. was established in the 


Orange river colony at Philoppolis, for 
planting home industries among the wo- 
men and girls of that colony and the 
Transvaal. A few months later a second 
center was formed at Langlaate, in the 
Transvaal. The circumstances that led 
to the movement have already been out- 
lined in this journal. The schools re- 
sulted from a trip across South Africa 
by Emily Hobhouse, niece of the late 
Lord Hobhouse, who had championed the 
Boer cause during the war and went to 
South Africa at its close. 

Describing the difficulties she met 
Miss Hobhouse says in a recent letter: 


In spite of the difficulties of climate, of 
dearth of water, of slow and costly transport, 
of our own ignorance in dealing with South 
African products, and a hundred other im- 
pediments, the enterprise has prospered be- 
yond expectation. Fifty girls have received 
teaching at Philoppolis school, many, after 
going home, in their turn teaching other 
members of the family; while at Langlaate 
a more thorough training, to qualify them as 
teachers, is being given to a smaller num- 
ber of pupils. The bulk of the work pro- 
duced, though doubtless rough in the eyes of 
connoisseurs, is yet highly commendable, 
while some articles are really good and even 
beautiful. Interest in this infant industry 
is spreading throughout the country, and 
fresh tokens meet me daily of the desire to 
start it in many quarters. 

The Boer Home Industry Society has a 
committee in London which has contributed 
about half of the expenses of the undertak- 
ing to the present date; the other half has 
come chiefly from colonial sources. The 
most generous donors have been the people 
of Switzerland, who have shown real self- 
sacrifice by the gift of some 500 spinning 
wheels, heirlooms treasured in as many 
homes, and nearly 200 more await my word 
to follow. The Germans also have presented 
valuable gifts in kind. Without this sub- 
stantial help we could not have reached our 
present point. Already sixty of these old 
Swiss wheels are producing yarn in the 
neighborhood of Philoppolis. My present 
appeal is for a fund to import more looms, 
to get more suitable central premises, and 
above all to meet the expenses of training 
women who wish to return and teach. 


A friend of Miss Hobhouse, Countess 
Evelyn degli Asinelli, in Switzerland, 
writes that fifty dollars covers the price 
and freightage of aloom. Donations are 
received by her at 8 Grand Pré, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
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An Opportunity for Illinois 


' The Illinois legislature, now in session, 
has had presented to it a most inspiring 
opportunity. The fruition of a decade’s 
effort is now within grasp, if the legis- 
lature has the wisdom to realize the sig- 
nificance of the step forward which 
Governor Deneen and his progressive 
State Board of Charities have made. It 
is an opportunity which sister states may 
well envy. 

The careful study which has been given 
to the charitable institutions of the state 
through recent years has crystallized into 
a constructive plan well considered and 
carefully worked out. It is almost worth 
while to have delayed the reconstruction 
and improvement—so sorely needed dur- 
ing recent years—to be able to take ad- 
vantage of a plan so thoroughly satis- 
factory. The adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the board, outlined in the 
governor’s message, means not only that 
Illinois will advance to a rank of leader- 
ship held by but few commonwealths. 

The foundation of the whole improve- 
ment scheme is comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion. This is based upon a careful in- 
vestigation .by the state architect and an 
engineer of recognized authority. Anti- 
quated and worn out systems of plumb- 
ing, ventilation and sanitary equipment 
are the rule in the older institutions. 
The great advances of science and the 
sanitary arts in this direction during 
the last two decades indicate clearly the 
absolute necessity, the humanity and 
economy of bringing this equipment up 
to date. What was the acme of enlight- 
ened sanitation twenty-five years ago is 
now inefficient and crude. 

Upon the basis of this essential re- 
habilitation, the board has planned im- 
provements and new institutions in the 
line both of conservative progress and 
far sighted economy. Every proposed 
advance is the result of careful study and 
demonstrated success elsewhere in this 
country or abroad. 

Trained men in the public service are 
a necessary pre-requisite for efficiency. 
The Illinois State Board of Charities be- 
lieves that this is more than a theoretical 
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proposition. Applied to the state care 
of insane and feeble minded it means an 
emphasis on the furtherance of curative 
methods. This results in happiness to 
the individual and economy to the state, 
through restoring the patient to industrial 
productivity in the institution, or better 
yet, in his own family or in the world at 
large if recovery is complete. 

This wise economy is the essence of 
every progressive step recommended by 
the Illinois board. Trained experts and 
scientific research would be assured by 
the proposed psychopathic institute at 
one of the hospitals for the insane, includ- 
ing branches at the others and at the 
asylum for feeble minded children. The 
great importance of this work is recog- 
nized by the state of New York in its 
high grade pathological institute. 

The substitution of hydrotherapy, or 
the so-called “water-cure,’ for straight 
jackets, manacles and drugs—which are 
the opposite of curative in effect—is part 
of this progressive policy. It is the treat- 
ment which scientific research and trained 
experts have demonstrated to be the most 
effective for the sixty to seventy per cent 
of acute insanity cases which authorita- 
tive alienists and wide experience tell us 
are curable. To give this treatment the 
widest application is one of the many 
reasons why the insane of Illinois should 
all be under state care—a reform urged 
by the board. A considerable proportion 
are still in county infirmaries where the 
care may be of the best, as at Dunning, 
or may be utterly primitive. 

Industrial education and re-education 
for the insane is another proposed line 
of medical treatment, the wisdom and 
economy of which is indisputable. It 
saves money and gives the patient some- 
thing to do and think about—an essen- 
tial factor in any successful treatment. 

With Ohio, New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Kansas, Texas, and Indi- 
ana ahead of her, it is surely time for 
Illinois to establish an epileptic colony. 
The colony is the only place where care- 
ful curative work in line with the policy 
of the board can be carried on. If pub- 
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lic opinion were so well informed on this 
subject as upon tuberculosis it would 
demand the establishment of this epilep- 
tic colony just as insistently as it demands 
the state consumptive camp and _ sana- 
torium which the board is urging. 

Governor Deneen gauged well the pub- 
lic opinion of Illinois in appointing a 
board which for ability, and progressive 
efficiency has set an extraordinarily high 
standard. There is one prime reason for 
securing the appointment of such boards. 
It is to take advantage of the recom-. 
mendations which their wisdom and ex- 
perience dictate. Illinois is to be con- 
gratulated upon the opportunity presented 
by the far sighted and constructive policy 
outlined in the recommendations now be- 
fore the legislature. Upon this thor- 
oughgoing scientific program liberal ex- 
penditure is the wisest economy. The 
legislature should hasten to show its ap- 
preciation of the opportunity as unani- 
mously as the people are voicing theirs. 
It would mean a new era in [llinois’ 
charitable institutions. 

CHARITIES AND THE Commons feels 
assured that it represents and voices the 
sentiments of the 2,500 members of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction when it urges the Illinois 
General Assembly to measure up to the 
courageous recommendations of Gover- 
nor Deneen. Illinois to-day holds the 
center of the American public philan- 
thropy stage. If it forges ahead and 
takes the place rightfully belonging to 
it as the third American state in popula- 
tion and wealth, other states, now back- 
ward in charity administration, will fol- 
low its example. 

CHARITIES AND THE Commons feels 
so deeply interested in the Illinois’ op- 
portunity that it is printing in this issue 
a symposium covering the charity situ- 
ation there. It urges all persons in II- 
linois, who read this editorial, to write 
promptly to Governor Deneen, endorsing 
his recommendations and to their sena- 
tors and representatives, urging full 
support of the plans of the State Board 
of Public Charities. 


Women are constantly told that to 
carry their pocket-books in their hands 
is a temptation to dishonesty, but they 
have not believed it. 
to prove it. 

An American boy, born in Philadelphia, 
where he went to school till he was fif- 
teen, came to New York with his honest 
parents. The father went away in search 
of work; the mother died; the boy was 
left alone, earning five dollars a week. 
He hired a little room and lived on that 
for two years. Then he got a better job 
at eight dollars, where he worked from 
midnight till morning every day in the 
week and seven hours more on Saturday, 
for a great newspaper. He was quite 
content with his modest eight dollars, for 
his wants were few and he had no vices. 
It furnished all that he needed, a room 
for a dollar and a quarter, a bed to sleep 
by day after his hard night’s toil, and 
simple food. He held the place four 
years and.in that time laid up $107. 

Last October he was suddenly seized 
with acute peritonitis and was advised to 
employ a doctor instead of going to a 
hospital. He accepted the advice, and 
as it proved a serious and complicated 
case, a doctor came to him 93 days at a 
dollar a day. Medicine, washing, etc., 
used up the rest of his money and when 
he was able to be up his landlady told 
him that as he was two weeks behind in 
his rent she would have to take his room. 

Without family or friends on whom 
to call he was disheartened, but he: did 
not take to drink, for he was not a drink- 
ing man. He went out to hunt up an ac- 
quaintance to borrow a few dollars till 
he should be able to work. The man 
had left and no one knew where he had 
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PRISONS AND POCHET-BOOHS 


Here is a true tale: 


gone. As he turned back in despair, ex- 
pecting to find his few possessions and 
his few books, his chief treasures, upon 
the street, he met a woman with her 
pocket-book in her hand. Suddenly the 
idea struck him that it might con- 
tain enough money to save him, 
and on the impulse he grabbed it 
and ran. He was caught within 
a block and the purse was restored 
to the frightened ‘woman unopened. But 
it was not only physical weakness that 
prevented his escape.. To use his own 
words, “The thought that I, who had 
always been honest, had stolen, took all 
my strength away and I could not have 
run even if I had been well. And it 
flashed into my mind that this was not 
only stealing, but that it wouldn’t be so 
easy to get out of my trouble that way 
as at first it looked to’ be. I was sorry I 
had done it even. before the purse was. 
back in her hand.” 

The boy was sent to the Tombs and 
under the old method he would have been 
kept there. But no amount of imprison- 
ment could deepen the self-accusation of 
this involuntary thief. He had obeyed 
the impulse to snatch the money as a 
drowning man plucks at a straw.’ We 
may say he should have resisted the 
temptation, but since he did not, some 
discipline must be applied. What should 
it be? Such cases as this. show where 
probation is a far better remedy than im- 
prisonment, for with parole will come a 
friend and- faithful adviser. But what 
is to be done to women who thoughtlessly 
put temptation before the weak? Whose 
lack of a pocket lets men into prison? ~ 


I. C.cB: 
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CHARLES S. DENEEN 


Governor of Illinois. 


““It is the purpose of my administration to place the charitable 
institutions of this state onas high a level as that occupied by any 
in this country or elsewhere. To that end I solicit the co-opera- 
tion of all our state boards and of all well-disposed citizens of the 


I am glad of this opportunity to express my hearty approval 
f the State Board of Public 


t in seeing them 


state. 
of the carefully thought out policies o 
Charities. I desire to declare my deep interes 


successfully carried out.” 


Awakening a State to the Opportunities 
of its Public Charity 


Significant Progress Planned by the Illinois 
Board of Public Charity 


William C. Graves 


Secretary of the Illinois State Board of Charities 


If you were to cut away the big tech- 
nical words and the statistics, shave off 
the arguments and cram into a nutshell 
what was left of the policies of the Illi- 
nois State Board of Charities, this is what 
you would find: 


1. A uniform modern system of medical ad- 
ministration, applying chiefly to insti- 
tutions in the insane group. 

2. Education of physicians in and out of the 
publi¢ service to recognize and treat 
correctly the symptoms of approaching 
and of acute insanity and original re- 
search into the causes and cures of 
mental and nervous diseases. 


3. Education of the public, largely by means 
of policy no. 2, to send persons who are 
trembling on ‘the edge of insanity, or 
who are in the acute stages, to prop- 
erly equipped hospitals. 


4. Water treatment for these early hopeful’ 


cases. 


5. Special hospital care for 
sick insane. 


6. Employment for all insane (chiefly chron- 
ic cases) who are physically able to 
work;.amusement and recreation, these 
three items being prescribed by physi- 
cians just as medicine is prescribed. 


7. Complete state care of the insane, epi- 
leptic,, feeble-minded and dependent 
children. 


8. Improvement of buildings and machinery 
to such extent as is necessary for the 
safety and well being of the inmates 
and for the economic operation of the 
institutions. 

9. Cottage plan for new institutions. 

10. The establishment of a state colony for 

improvable epileptics. 

11. The establishment of a state sanatorium 
for improvable consumptives. 

12. Free diphtheria antitoxin. 

13. Modernizing the service of the State 
Board of Public Charities. 

14. New asylum to replace the Asylum for 
Insane Criminals. 


the physically 
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Working out these policies, first on a 
basis of humanity and secondly as to cost, 
the board found that the humane policies, 
if faithfully carried out, are, as a rule, the 
economic policies. 

These policies, and others growing out 
of them, have been submitted to two con- 


‘ferences attended by Governor Deneen, 


the superintendents and trustees of hos- 
pitals in the insane group, successful 
men not in the public service and mem- 
bers of the board of charities. The pro- 
gram has been approved. The governor, 
with splendid courage, has recommended 
these policies in his biennial message to 
the general assembly, and those portions 
which require legislative sanction are now 
before that body. For all purposes the 
board recommends $7,389,916 for the 
next two years, a net increase of $2,240, 
296 over the amounts received during 
the last two years by the seventeen state 
charitable institutions. As the state has 
a cash surplus of $3,250,000 this item is 
not as formidable as it seems. 

Such is the situation in a nutshell. 

Amplifications of these brief statements 
are printed in this special issue of CHAR- 
ITIES AND THE Commons. Those who 
desire to study the situation more minute- 
ly can find abundant material in the bulle- 
tins issued by the Illinois State Board of 
Charities during the period October, 
1906-March, 1907. 

In this symposium the subject of im- 
provement in the situation in Illinois will 
be discussed from four points, as follows: 


1. Medical administration and service. 
Physical improvements. 
New institutions. 


4. Legislation not included in the foregoing 
three groups. 


ow bo 
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Medical Administration and Service in the 
Illinois State Charitable Institutions 
Frank Billings, MoD. 


President Illinois State Board of Charities 


Illinois, in the medical administration 
and service of its charitable institutions, 
has failed to keep pace with the develop- 
ment of medicine and nursing science 
during the last twenty-five years. This 
is true particularly of its service to the 
insane. The hospitals were found by the 
Board of Charities to be almost wholly 
places of custody. There was no co-or- 
dination of effort. Each institution had 
a distinct, defective system. 

It was clear to our board that the 
physicians in the state service needed in- 
spiration and opportunity to study in- 
sanity. It was equally clear that there 
was imperative need of a uniform system 
of complete medical records. The qual- 
ity of the nursing and attending forces 
showed the need of compulsory, high 
grade training. Above all, to create a 
genuine hospital spirit and achieve satis- 
factory results, it was necessary to em- 
phasize the idea that business manage- 
ment is secondary to medical administra- 
tion in institutions devoted to the treat- 
ment and care of sick persons. 

After disclosing these conditions the 
Board of Charities submitted to the super- 
intendents of the eight institutions in the 
insane group the following remodeled 
system of medical administration which 
was adopted and now is in vogue: 


1. Medical superintendent in charge of the 
entire institution. ‘ 


2. Assistant physicians. 
3. Paid internes. 


4. Superintendent of nurses and a trained 
nursing and attendant service. 


5. Steward or business manager. 


6. Hydrotherapeutic treatment for acute 
hopeful cases of insanity. 


7. Industrial re-education for 
types of insanity. 


chronic 


To carry out this scheme successfully 
the medical supeintendent must be fitted 
by education and natural endowments to 
manage a large institution. He must 
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be an expert in his specialty. He must 
possess initiative and creative, construc- 
tive and administrative ability. He must 
take a heart interest in his patients and 
employes. He must have sound business 
judgment. He should be well paid for 
his service. The character of the medi- 
cal superintendent is the vital element 
upon which the efficient administration 
of a state hospital must depend. He 
should be given a free rein to run his 
institution so long as he is successful 
and progressive. 

One of the assistant physicians is a 
gynecologist while among them is al- 
ways a woman who may or not be the 
gynecologist. All physicians must be 
interested in psychopathology, which 
means the nature of mental disorders 
and the structural havoc they make in 
the body. The clinical assistant must be 
skilled in psychopathological work. Pe- 
ricdically visits are made by doctors who 
are specialists in diseases of the eye and 
ear. The assistant physicians hold fre- 
quent staff meetings to compare notes, to 
report and consult about interesting 
cases, and to discuss current scientific 
literature. 

The interne service is provided to re- 
lieve assistant physicians of the routine 
care of cases, to secure histories of cases, 
and to keep clinical and other records 
of each patient after admittance. This 
interne work is essential because the as- 
sistant physician who does his duty by 
his patients and keeps abreast of the 
times, can not undertake the details prop- 
erly assigned to the internes. Internes 
are chosen from among the best of new- 
ly graduated medical students, who are 
eager to acquire the benefit of hospital 
experience before going into private 
practice. They should be paid small sal- 
aries. One should be a dental interne. 
By making the public service attractive 
to internes, Illinois can build up a staff 
of competent men from whom to fill va-. 
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cancies among assistant physicians and 
the superintendents. 

Compulsory training schools to edu- 
cate nurses and attendants have been es- 
tablished in six of the eight institutions 
in the insane group. The pupils are 
taught by institution physicians and by 
experts brought in from the outside. 
The superintendent of nurses and _ at- 
tendants is a woman who has gradu- 
ated from a training school of recognized 
standing. It is proper that a woman 
should head this service and direct it. 
Women have natural aptitude for nurs- 
ing. Men, as a rule, have not. Many 
hospitals for the insane (some in II- 
linois) have women nurses in charge of 


ali male wards with excellent results.. 


The nurses and attendants come into 
closer touch with patients than do physi- 
cians. They are the medical staff’s right 
arm in this service. The lack of proper 
training in the nurses and attendants 
undoubtedly results in imperfect, often 
totally erroneous conceptions of symp- 
toms of mental disease. This miscon- 
ception leads to the employment of er- 
roneous methods of treatment. The 
training school crowds unfit employes of 
the service. Those who are fit, it trains 
and prepares for a highly honorable 
career which pays better in private than 
in public life. There is a growing de- 
mand for humane, experienced nurses. 
In the institutions of Illinois the hours 
of work have been decreased in number, 
and wages have been made more uniform 
and higher. 

The hospitals, in adopting a scheme 
of uniform nomenclature of positions of 
employment, have provided for a stew- 
ard who is the business manager. This 
official is under the authority of the med- 
ical superintendent. He is not the in- 
dependent head of the business admin- 
istration. His duties are to relieve the 
medical superintendent of the details of 
business administration so that the su- 
perintendent can devote most of his time 
to the patients and to study of the mass 
of scientific material under his very eyes, 
in the hope that better and more effi- 
cient care can be given to the unfor- 
tunates the state intrusts to him. 

One of the new functions of the stew- 
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ard is to select food of the proper kind 


and quality, to see that it is properly and 


economically prepared and served to 
groups of patients arranged so far as 
possible according to their similarity of 
appetite and food consumption. Usually 
an effort is made to ensure economy in 
buying food. More care should be ex- 
ercised to prevent waste in its prepara- 
tion and consumption. The kitchen us- 
ually is the place of greatest needless 
waste in a public institution. 


The use of hydrotherapeutic treatment — 


and industrial re-education and amuse- 
ment are medical procedures of proved 
value, from both humane and economic 
standpoints. Water has been used as 
an orthodox remedy since the days of 
Hippocrates, “the father of medicine.” 
That employment and amusement are 
essential to the well being of persons, 
sane and insane, who are capable of 
work and sensible to recreation, is so 
self-evident that it is axiomatic. 

Having provided the Illinois hospitals 
for the insane with an up-to-date system 
of administration and service, the board 
devised means for inspiration and edu- 
cation of the medical staffs. This is 
to be achieved—it is being achieved— 
by the state psychopathic institute. This 
institute is the life power which moves 
the entire medical machine. Without it 
routine, custodial administration is al- 
most unavoidable. 

In Germany since 1874, twenty-two such 
institutes, with clinics, have been estab- 
lished. Many are in connection with the 
universities, so that graduates in medi- 
cine go out into practice with experience 
in this sort of work. 

There is no opportunity, in most of 
the states of the American Union, for 


any young medical man to acquire prac- 


tical knowledge of diseases of the mind. 
The little he can learn is by going with 


a teacher from the medical school, to a | 


hospital for the insane for two or three 
trips, looking at patients, and perhaps 
talking about them to some degree. The 
remainder of his information is gainge | 
from contact with mental and nervous 
diseases in his practice. 


In addition to this individual ignor- 
ance is the inevitable general ignorance | 


| 
| 


Medical Administration and Service in Illinois 


which affects the state, because the state 
must draw upon men imperfectly edu- 
cated, through no fault of theirs, for 
the medical staffs of its institutions. The 
superintendents must take this deficient 
material and attempt to mould it for 
efficient medical work. Many of these 
individuals are capable of learning, un- 
der the direction of a good superintend- 
ent; and become good workers in time, 
but they do not have half the advantage 
they should. 

When in full operation the state psy- 
chopathic institute will be presided over 
at Kankakee by an expert in mental and 
nervous diseases, both as manifested and 
presented in the living patient and as 
found in the structural changes demon- 
strable in the dead. This man will be a 
master of modern methods of examina- 

- tions, analysis, criticism, terminology, di- 
agnosis and prognosis. He will be an 
expert in clinical and pathological 
laboratory work. 

The doctors in the state hospitals will 
go in rotation to Kankakee to study un- 
der the direction of this expert. They 
will return to their own institution in- 
spired to carry on their studies there. 
The patients will receive the benefit. 

By means of local clinics, conducted at 
the several hospitals, to which physi- 
cians in general practice in the various 
insane districts of the state are invited, 
these physicians are instructed too. Re- 
cently one of these clinics was attended 
by thirty-five physicians practicing in 
seven cities and towns near the hos- 
pital. Thus, this great institution giving 
a service like the German clinics in 
psychiatry, brings the benefits of expert 
knowledge to the very homes of those 
afflicted with approaching insanity. 

A careful attempt has been made herein 
to approximate the number of people in 
Illinois who are rated as mentally and 
nervously normal, but are predisposed to 
insanity. Such persons are called un- 
stable. They need medical watching. 
Basing the estimate on those who are un- 
stable because of hereditary weakness, on 
those with habits such as the unwise use 
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of alcohol, morphine, cocaine, etc.; and 
on those who suffer from certain infec- 
tions, one person in every ninety, in Cook 
county, is an unstable person. In Illi- 
nois, outside of Cook county, one person 
in every 100 is an unstable person. Thus 
in Illinois to-day about 58,000 persons are 
unstable, and likely, under the stress of 
life, to become dependent and be added 
to the wards of the state, 12,000 of whom 
are in public institutions to-day. This 
figure isa minimum. Probably there are 
more than 58,000 unstable persons in Illi- 
nois who to-day are productive members 
of society in some way. 

It is little short of calamitous that 
American medical education has not 
equipped the general practitioners to 
recognize the early symptoms of insanity 
in these unstable persons and give proper 
treatment in the early hopeful stages pre- 
ceding and immediately following the 
onset of nervous and mental breakdown. 
The State Psychopathic Institute aims to 
give just the education required without 
cost to the doctor and at small expense to 
the state. 

More than this. By means of complete 
modern medical records, which are the 
basis of productive search for the causes 
of insanity, physicians in the state service 
will have a vast amount of scientific data 
at hand, and this, with modern laboratory 
studies, will be used in an effort to learn 
new things about mental and nervous dis- 
orders, and perhaps discover new reme- 
dies which will benefit the whole human 
family. 

As great as is the work of this institute, 
it is not an expensive affair for the state. 
An expert psychopathologist, a sufficient 
office force, and diagnostic laboratory 
equipment, are needed at Kankakee. 
This will cost $15,000 a year for two 
years. A modest laboratory equipment is 
needed at each hospital not now so sup- 
plied, and an assistant physician will be 
the local psychopathologist. The ser- 
vice already established needs only small 
appropriations to swing into full opera- 
tion. 


The Psychopathic Institute 


Frank Parsons Norbury, M. D. 


JacKsonville, Illinois 


President of the Illinois State Conference of Charities and Corrections 


The ultimate aim and purpose of the 
psychopathic institute is the perfection 
and development of ways and means for 
the prevention and cure of mental disease. 
This is to be its business. It has a 
promising and.useful field, one in fact 
waiting for it; for it is true that the 
clinical study of mental disease has not 
kept pace with the elaborate and expen- 
sive care of these unfortunate wards of 
the state. 

What we may call official psychiatry as 
now practiced, and as represented in our 
state hospitals for the insane, has its 
limitations; it is more concerned with 
cases as a whole, collectively, and in a 
routine manner, imposed by the very 
nature of the gigantic service required 
of these institutions. Official psychiatry, 
in its published statistics, is disappoint- 
ing, from a clinical view-point, simply 
because of the loss of sight of the in- 
dividual and the more prominent posi- 
tion given to collective observations; and 
again, because the borderline mental 
states, rarely come within the observa- 
tion of hospital physicians, under the 
present legal regulations of these insti- 
tutions. A vast field for study—of 
valuable individual study—is thus cut off 
from official psychiatry and the physi- 
cians are deprived of clinical observa- 
tions essential to a well rounded train- 
ing for such service. There is no doubt 
that a training in the accurate observa- 
tion of symptoms in incipient mental dis- 
orders, a clinical psychological analysis 
is needed, not only to meet the indications 
for treatment of individual cases, but to 
give that ounce of prevention which in 
mental disease is worth its hundreds of 
pounds of cure. 

The state needs trained clinicians in all 
of its public service and especially in the 
treatment and care of its insane. To 
meet this demand, there must be a train- 
ing school for physicians, where they 
may become acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of psychology, the principles of 
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psychiatry, individual study of cases, with 
patient forethought for the ultimate good, 
not only of the individual, but the fam- 
ily, the community, the state and the 
nation. Every case must be studied 
with the avowed purpose of learning all . 
about it for the good of all concerned. © 
This can only be done under the guid- 
ance of skilled teachers. 

Again, the psychopathic institute will 

have for its object the reception of bor- 
derline mental cases, at a time when 
treatment is of the utmost importance; for 
then conditions are more favorable for 
recovery. In no other class of diseases” 
is the individual care and treatment of 
such importance during its incipiency 
(excepting perhaps, tuberculosis) than 
in mental disease. Then, it is that proper 
care means a cure and in the great ma- 
jority of cases, all that is wanted for 
the cure during this incipient period— 
the borderline state—is that the patient 
be placed in such conditions as are best. 
conducive to rest, freedom from the 
presence of irritating causes and safety © 
for self and others. Of course, it is 
known, that in spite of prompt, first aid 
treatment, a certain number of cases will 
go on to chronicity, but it is worth every 
state’s endeavor to find out just what 
that minimum is and endeavor to reduce 
it. Mental diseases at best are complex 
but it should be the object of the psycho- 
pathic institute to reduce this complexity, 
get down to the facts, not fancies and es- 
tablish principles which every physician 
should know. It is by educational 
methods that the physician is to know of 
mental disease and the laymen to get 
hold of correct views and govern himself 
accordingly. 
_ Illinois greatly needs the psychopatic 
institute recommended by the State 
Board of Charities and endorsed by 
Governor Deneen. Briefly for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


1. It will first and foremost seek to investi- 
gate the causes, course and termination 
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of mental diseases with a view of sup- 
plying that ounce of prevention which 
is worth its hundreds of pounds of 
cure. 


2. It will seek to study the individual and 
learn about his anomaly of mind. 


3. It will study the borderline of mental 
disease and give first aid to the injured 
mind. 

4. It will study from the standpoint of so- 
ciology and economics the status of 
mental disorders, 


It will cultivate public confidence in our 
state medical service by educating clin- 
icians, trained in all of the details of 
modern psychiatry. 


ot 


Uniform Medical 
Charitable 


The State Board of Charities recom- 
mends an appropriation of $15,000 a year 
for two years to establish at Kankakee 
the central psychopathic institute and 
small amounts to equip branch labora- 
tories in the other seven institutions in 
the insane group. A first class psycho- 
pathologist will be secured by civil service 
examination to head this service, and 
clinical assistants, to be instructed at the 
central institute, will be provided for each 
institution. 


Records for State 
Institutions 


John T. McAnally, M D. 
Member Illinois Board of Public Charity 


In Illinois there are seven state hos- 
pitals for the insane, caring for more 
than. gooo patients, besides the Cook 
County Hospital for Insane which ranks 
along with the state institutions in size 
and importance. Until recently there 
has been a lack of proper co-ordination 
in the medical management of these 
various institutions. It was found that 
there was no uniform classification of 
medical diseases, neither was there a 
systematic and satisfactory medical rec- 
ord of the cases treated. Each hospital 
had some form of medical record but no 
two were alike. In some of them the 
medical records were found very imper- 
fect and so meager as to be practically 
valueless. In some cases the patients 
would remain in the hospital for months 
or even years without any record what- 
ever to show the condition of the patient 
from time to time. It has been deemed 
advisable that a uniform and complete 
system of records should be adopted in- 
cluding the following headings: 


1. General information and classification. 
2. General appearance. 
3. History. 


4. Btiological factors of and psychosis. 
Under this head are included— 
(a) Bodily causes such as meningitis, sun 
stroke, syphilis, autointoxication, various 
drug addictions, the disease of special or- 


gans, genital disease, pregnancy, puer- 
perium, nursing, ete. (b) Psychical, such 
as acute and chronic emotional disturb- 
ances, overwork, worry, etc. (c) General 
and personal predisposition. General dispo- 
sition of life, educational standard. 

5. Physical examination. 


6. Physical examination. 

This embraces a study of the patient with 
regard to sensory deceptions, disturbances 
of consciousness, perceptions and memory, 
pathological emotions, general feelings, 
pathological impulses, actions from patho- 
logical motives, disturbance of expression, 
and includes the patient’s own story. 


7. Summary. 

This includes the physical condition, the 
signs of inherited weakness, mental and 
physical, etiological factors, signs of toxic 
or exhaustive disease, signs of functional 
nervous disease, signs of organic nervous 
disease, diagnosis, prognosis, differential 
diagnosis and treatment recommended. 


This is a very brief outline .of the 
forms for record of examinations as 
recommended and adopted for use in all 
of the hospitals of Illinois. 

The intention is to make the study of 
each case so complete and thorough that 
the physician when he has completed the 
examination, will know all that can be 
learned about the case. Work of this 
character is always a benefit to the physi- 
cian himself, because it cultivates and 
keeps alive the scientific spirit and it can 
be readily seen that the more thoroughly 
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a case is studied the more likely is the 
patient to receive benefit from the treat- 
ment prescribed. 

By adopting a uniform classification 
of diseases and a uniform system of 
medical records, the statistics that ac- 
cumulate from year to year will be all 
the more valuable, because they can be 
so readily classified and studied. 


Charities and The Commons ~— 


The scientific and thorough work con- 
templated cannot be done satisfactorily 
without enlarging the medical’ staff of 
all the hospitals. It means that we must 
have a psychopathologist in each hos- 
pital and a sufficient number of medical 
internes who will do most of the detail 
work under the supervision of the super- 
intendent and assistant physicians. 


Industrial Re-education for the Insane 
Vaclav H. Podstata, M. D. 


Superintendent Illinois Northern Hospital for the Insane, Elgin 


The vast majority of the chronic class 
of insane, numbering from 40 per cent to 
50 per cent of all insane, are capable of 
more or less constant employment, re- 
quiring different degrees of intelligence. 
Common labor or simple garden work 
constitutes most of the work. A consid- 
erable number of patients can be utilized, 
however, for higher grade, particularly in 
making repairs around the institution. 
Extensive employment would result in 
many advantages. 

Reduction in the enforced inactivity, so 
evident all through hospitals for insane, 
would result in marked alleviation of the 
apathy, stupor and genuine dementia nec- 
essarily resulting from inactivity. Pa- 
tients would be more contented and satis- 
fied, as employment also means diversion 
of mind. Their physical condition would 
be greatly improved. Eventually there 
would be a reduction of the number of 
chronic insane in state institutions, this 
reduction corresponding to the number of 
those who would be able, though partially 
demented, to work for their self-support 
either in or outside of institutions. | Fur- 
thermore, in many ways, employment 
means a financial gain to the institution 
and the state. 

To carry out plans for the employment 
of patients, each institution for the insane 
should be provided with proper facilities. 

If suitable space is not available, an 
appropriation should be asked for suffi- 
cient to establish an industrial building. 
The construction may be of very cheap 
material, if made only one-story high, and 
the cost should not exceed $8,000 to $20,- 


ooo with full equipment. There should 
also be truck-gardens and flower-gardens 
to provide employment for the largest 
possible number of patients suitable for 
that work. The medical staff of each in- 
stitution should be interested in the sys- 
tematic study of individual cases and in 
devising suitable employment for each. 

The schedule in the training-school 
should include a course to prepare and fit 
attendants and other employes dealing 
with patients for successful teaching of 
industries to the insane. Industries suit- 
able for each institution may be indicated 
by the local conditions. 

Extensive classes of women patients 
should be formed for the employment and 
training in general fancy-work, in every 
practical variety of sewing, in weaving, 
etc. Already this kind of work has be- 
gun in Illinois, but it is well to emphasize 
the value of making it an extensive feat- 
ure of the hospital problem. 

The entertainment of patients is of sec- 
ondary importance only to the employ- 
ment of patients. It is even superior 
with some classes of the insane, particu- 
larly those physically incapable of con- 
tinued work. Considerable successful ef- 
fort is now being made in the various II- 
linois institutions for the entertainment of 
patients, and it is suggested that this ef- 
fort be enlarged. The beneficial effects . 
of the right kind of entertainments for 
patients are shown chiefly in the diver- 
sion of mind from the customary, very 
detrimental line of thought. It is fur- 
ther found to stimulate and promote bet- 
ter satisfaction among the patients. 


—— CS,” 


the patients. 
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The entertainment of patients should 
receive the attention of the medical staff 
of each institution and wherever possible 


should be placed under the charge of one 


or more members of the medical staff, so 
that suitable entertainments may be pro- 
vided for various classes of insane. 
Entertainments may be varied to ad- 
vantage so as to keep up the interest of 
Aside from the regular 
dances, occasional -musical programs 
and various “parties” should be provided 
for the patients, permitting a large num- 


ber to gather for varied games and en- 


tertainments, perhaps some of them tak- 
ing on the character of holidays or sea- 
sons of the year. 

Games requiring physical exercise, as 
bowling, baseball, both indoor and out- 
door, and various other athletic pastimes 
should also be provided when possible. 

The matter of entertainment of patients 
merits just as careful consideration and 
study as any other mode of treatment. 
The effect of various entertainments 
should be carefully noted so that the repe- 
tition of unsuccessful methods be avoid- 
ed and new ones be devised. 


Farming as a Cure for the Insane 
W. E. Taylor, M. D. 


Superintendert Illinois Western Hospital for the Insane 


I am fully convinced that a thoroughly 
equipped farm properly conducted will 
contribute more to the cure of the insane 


_ than any other one thing we may resort to. 


I base-my assertion upon experience and 
experiments of ten years and the results 


_ obtained are most gratifying. 


In order to obtain the best results, 
farming or gardening should be done 
in a strictly scientific manner and the 
patients should be partners in the work 
and in a manner enjoy a part of the bene- 
fits: that is, one or two acres should be 
attended by a few patients and a premium 


_ offered for the best products. 


The seed should be selected to suit the 
soil or the soil analyzed and fertilized 
to meet the requirements of the seed 
planted. The crops should be rotated 


scientifically to prevent an exhaustion of 


the nutriment in the soil. This should 
all be done under the direction of a thor- 
ough, competent foreman and the pa- 
tients should be taught and made to 
understand the purnose of analysis, fer- 
tilization and rotation, as well as how 
to plant and cultivate. Experiments in 
this line are carried on at this institution 
and we get splendid results. At a small 
cost for proper fertilizers our soil is made 


to yield three and four times more than 


previously raised with no more work or 


seed required. 


Employment of any kind is always 
good, but when some incentive is offered, 
the patient is stimulated to greater ac- 
tivity, the old morbid concentration is 
changed and the mind undergoes a 
phenomenal transformation. Drudgery 
and routine will. not accomplish the de- 
sired results any more than a wagon 
wheel running in the same track for 
months will obliterate a rut. 

Every state institution for the care of 
the insane should have at least one half- 
acre of good tillable land for each pa- 
tient. None but thorough-bred stock 
should be raised as they cost no more to 
feed and care for than the ordinary 
scrubs and the profits are much greater. 

The plan of allotting stock to patients 
as well as land, results in a rivalry, which 
brightens the patient’s mind and in a 
short time restores him to his normal 
condition if his case is at all curable. 

Aside from the great curative benefit 
the patient receives, the institution is 
provided with an abundance of vege- 
tables which materially reduces the cost 
of maintenance. Again, the state farm 
should be conducted on a high scientific 
plan as an example to the community. 
Reliable andadaptable seed should be 
provided the neighboring farmers and 
they should be permitted to purchase at 
a nominal cost thoroughbred stock. 
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He has made a study of restraint 
the accompanying illustrations show the four 


The campaign to displace the old methods of restraint for the 
the articles he has collected 


than Dr. George A. Zellar, superintendent of the Illinois Asylum for the Incur- 
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tendents, and formerly used in restraint of 


- Instruments from the ‘age of leather,’’ with its so called 
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Appliance fro n the ‘‘iron age,” donated by almshouse super: 


lnsane inmates, are shown on the wall at the left 
“humane restraint apparatus,” are at the right. 


—also known as humane restraint. Consists of the “blind sleeve dress,” the 


“The age of canvas" 
= “straiznt suit and the straight jacket” or camisole 


h the patient writhed until 
On the left is the bed in which 


an insane inmate of the Adams County Almshouse slept for forty three years. 


»” On the right is the famous Utica Crib in whic 


| “The Wooden Age. 
In front is the lock chair or strong ebair. 


quieted by exhaustion. 


The Humane Way—A Lesson to 


From Glasgow. 


Julia C. Lathrop, 
Members Illinois State Board of Public Charities, 
[From the Chicago Daily News, February 4, 1907.) asi 


In view of the suggestions recently 
made by the State Board of Public Chari- 
ties for improving the detention hospital 
in Chicago, some account of the method 
by which the city of Glasgow commits in- 
sane persons to institutions and bestows 
upon them that early hospital care which 
often prevents the necessity of sending 
them to asylums may be of interest. 

By the Glasgow method no insane per- 
sons, however humble, are taken from 
their residence to the police station or jail. 
- The police, it is true, arrest persons who 

become violent or disorderly upon the 
streets, which must occasionally happen. 
Or if a patient becomes alarmingly vio- 
lent in his house or lodging and the po- 
lice are appealed to, an officer would, if 
necessary, remain in the house for protec- 
tion until the physician arrives, but the 
patient would never be taken to the sta- 
tion by the police or by any one else. The 
first point of interest is, therefore, that 
the police and the prison are eliminated 
from the treatment of the insane in Glas- 
gow. 

The parish council of Glasgow, a body 
analogous to our county board, has an 
official known as a certifying physician /n 
lunacy. When it becomes necessary to 
remove an insane person from his home, 
the friends inform the relieving officer— 
corresponding to the county agent—and 
he at once notifies the certifying physi- 
cian, who immediately visits the case in 
person and decides upon one of two 
courses. 

If the case in his opinion is plainly one 
for an asylum, the proper medical certifi- 
cates are obtained and the patient is taken 

directly from his home to the asylum 
without police intervention or the form of 
a jury trial. If, on the other hand, the case 
is one which gives promise of early im- 
provement the patient is at once taken to 
the mental wards of the eastern district 
hospital on Duke street. These mental 
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wards. are in a two-story pavilion which 
forms one side of an admirable modern 
hospital structure belonging to the parish 
of Glasgow. They are so placed as to be 
flooded with air and sun. The ward on 
the first floor is for men and the one above 
for women. Each contains twenty-five 
beds. 

The floor space for each patient is very 
liberal, apparently 150. square feet; there 
is not a sign of bolt or bar or lock on win- 
dows or doors, either on the ward or at 
the entrance to the building. The wards 
are in charge of the regular nursing staff 
of the hospital, the members of which 
take six months of their three years’ 
training here, three months night duty 
and three months day duty. At the time 
of my visit the head nurse in charge of 
both wards was a gentle, slender girl, 
who had entire control of the situation. 
Under her were two woman nurses for 
the women and one woman and one man 
nurse for the men. At night there were 
two man nurses for the men. It should 
be said that the wards were -not full, 
otherwise it would hardly have been pos- 
sible to get on without more nurses. 

At the present time the office of certi- 
fying physician in lunacy is filled by Dr. 
J. Carsewell, who is also the physician of 
the mental wards, and, indeed, it is to 
his ability and devotion that they are 
chiefly due. 

The patients who are brought to this 
hospital are not certified insane. They 
are there by their own consent and could 
not be legally held against their wills ; but 
so strong is the power of circumstance 
and suggestion that they stay in their 
beds, and the question of escaping 
seems not to exist, perhaps because 
even to an insane person there is 
no point in escaping from a_ place 
where one is not constrained to remain, 
and where there is no suggestion of con- 
straint to arouse antagonism. The at- 
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mosphere of the place is precisely that of 
a well ordered general hospital, and the 
patients are treated in every respect as 
patients. Indeed, as Dr. Carsewell says 
in his report, 


The great majority of such patients are 
actually ill and require careful nursing and 
frequently considerable and constant con- 
trol. Most of them are suicidal and some 
homicidal. 


It may be added that many of the cases 
are delirium tremens. 

The mental wards were opened in June, 
1904, and to May, 1906, the date of the 
only report made as yet, they had received 
1,077 cases, which was somewhat more 
than half the actual number of cases re- 
ported during’ the same period, so that, 
in the words of the report: 


Fifty per cent. of the cases reported as re- 
quiring care and treatment on account of 
mental unsoundness have been found suit- 
able for probationary curative care in the 
observation wards; and of that number 61.5 
per cent. were discharged recovered or im- 
proved, while 6.7 per cent. died and 28 per 
cent. were certified insane. 


Patients cannot be kept longer than six 
weeks in such’ wards, according to the 
rule approved by the local government 
board. The superiority of these wards 
over a well-equipped ward in an asylum 
for the insane is shown when we see that 
the patients who recover, escape absolute- 
ly the record of having been insane—a - 
fact of great importance in gaining em- 
ployment. 

I have made two visits to this hospital 
and the freedom, order and comfort are 
superior to the conditions which I have 
ever seen elsewhere in wards for the 
acute insane. 

The inevitable evils of subjecting in- 
sane persons to the humiliation and suf- 
fering of a prison cell and a jury trial 
have been pointed out frequently and 
these evils are largely avoided in certain 
of our American cities, and it is also true 
that a few psychopathic hospitals have 
been projected or opened in the United 
States; but its promptitude, its complete- 
ness and its humanity make Glasgow’s 
method none the less distinctly note- 
worthy. 


Rehabilitation of Buildings and Mechanical 
Equipment 


Emil G. Hirsch, M. D. 


Member Illinois State Board of Charities 


To ascertain the physical condition of 
the state property, Governor Deneen, 
upon the recommendation of the Board 
of Charities, directed the state architect 
to make a survey. He has reported cer- 
tain alterations, additions and repairs as 
necessary for the safety and well being 
of the patients, and for the operation of 
the institutions. These changes also as- 
sure economies especially in fuel con- 
sumption. The report of the state archi- 
tect and his consulting engineer shows 
the imperative need of extensive work. 
The state in its old institutions, has not 
kept abreast of the progress made in 
architectural and engineering science, 
just as it has failed to parallel the ad- 
vancement in medical science. 


The report of the architect and en- 
gineer, embodied in a committee report 
to the Board of Charities, is a moderate 
statement of facts which any one can 
prove by investigation. A portion of this 
report follows: 


It was found that the structural parts of 
the buildings, old and new, are in as good a 
condition and repair as can reasonably be 
expected. It would appear, however, that in 
the older buildings the fixtures, the equip- 
ment and the finish, viz.: the non-structural 
part of the buildings have, in some of the in- 
stitutions, been allowed to run down, are 
antiquated, obsolete and worn out, so that 
these features are dangerous and unsani- 
tary in many instances. This is especially 
true of the plumbing, floors and in the ma- 
jority of cases of the machinery and electric 
work. : 
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Your committee was unpleasantly im- 
pressed by the fact that with very few ex- 
ceptions all of the institutional buildings, 
old and new, are of ordinary non-fireproof 
construction. This regretable fact would, in 
view of the number and character of the oc- 
cupants, necessarily dcmand the most com- 
plete system of fire escapes, exits and fire 
extinguishing arrangements possible to ar- 
range for. ‘It was found, however, that a 
most lamentable condition existed in most 
institutions regarding this matter. In very 
few institutions are there sufficient exits and 
fire escape arrangements or is there a fire 
extinguishing system with a sufficient water 
supply that would, in case of emergency, an- 
swer the purpose and prevent a catastrophe 
too fearful to think of. 


While the heating is in the main quite 
satisfactory, the proper ventilation of rooms 
occupied by many has been either entirely 
ignored or but ill provided for in all but 
one institution. In view of the relative 
great number and character of the occupants 
and the purpose of the institutions, it is 
most essential and imperative that there be 
furnished at all times an unlimited supply 
of fresh, clean, warm air, obtainable only 
by the installation of a power ventilating 
system. 


It was found that only in a few of the in- 
stitutions is there a power plant with an 
equipment insuring the highest efficiency 
and the lowest cost of operation so desirable 
in all larger plants. 


While it is evident that an immediate rem- 
edy of these and other conditions is highly 
desirable, and in some instances imperative, 
the cost of the alterations, reconstruction 
and re-equipment on the other hand is such 
that it might impose unjustifiable hard- 
ships and burdens on the state. It would 
seem proper, therefore, that the improve- 
ments to be made be undertaken in the or- 
der of their importance, that vital matters 
be corrected at the earliest moment possible, 
and that features of lesser importance be 
taken care of at a later period. 


The Commons 


After careful consultations with Gov- 
ernor Deneen, the architect and his en- 
gineer and the superintendents and their 
trustees, during which many items were 
eliminated and others were absorbed 
into the ordinary funds and_ the 
usual special appropriations, the Board 
of Charities reluctantly cut the figures to 
a total expenditure of $637,380.00, which 
is considered imperatively necessary. As 
the state has a surplus in excess of 
$3,000,000, the board recommends that 
the General Assembly be urged to ap- 
propriate this amount as extra specials 
and that the work involved be contracted 
for, where it can not be performed by 
patients, and be rushed to completion at 
the earliest possible date. The appro- 
priations recommended by the board 
show in detail those items assigned to 
the surplus and items for rehabilitation 
that are cared for in usual special appro- 
priations. 

The Board of Charities is informed 
that full competition can be secured on 
all mechanical devices and equipment re- 
quired. This board recommends no 
specific device, special make or patent. 
It only calls attention to manifest defects 
and urges that they be corrected by the 
use of any satisfactory apparatus. 

When the state architect made his sur- 
vey he was requested to ascertain to 
what extent the institutions were over- 
crowded by computing a_ reasonable 
standard of air space for each patient 
under varying conditions. This work 
has been done, except at the hospital for 
criminal insane, which is condemned. 


Overcrowding in Institutions Shown by Air Space Measurements. 
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Percentage of excess population 15 20/,99 per cent. 


Tuberculosis in Illinois 


The proper cubic feet air space allow- 
ance for one patient in the different 
rooms, taken on the basis of an arbi- 
trary minimum standard ceiling height 
of ten feet six inches, and allowing for a 
complete change of air three times an 
hour, would be, according to the state 
architect : 


Sq. Ft. Height. Cu. Ft. 
PE Oay TOOMS. 6.606.550 62: 50 10 ft. 6 in. 525 
In sleeping rooms.... .. 60 10 ft. 6 in. 630 
Tn infirmaries......... chee = 100 10 ft. 6 in. 1,050 


Surveyed on the basis of the state 
architect’s table six of the seven Illinois 
institutions in the same group show 
overcrowding when each is taken as a 
whole, to the extent of 1577 patients or 
15 20/100 per cent. of the total popula- 
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tion, as indicated in the table on the pre- 
ceding page. 

The Southern Hospital for the Insane 
at Anna shows the average excess of 
eight cubic feet, but no computations 
were made on the infirmary basis of 
1050. cubic. feet to each patient. The 
state architect in a note says: “The sick 
patients at Anna are gathered together 
as much as possible; no separate wings 
or buildings are used as infirmaries.” 

Considering the entire matter of physi- 
cal rehabilitation the action of the Board 
of Charities has been simply that which 
any private corporation would take to 
protect its property and operate its ma- 
chinery economically. The plans of the 
board contemplate only essential ex- 
penditures. 


Tuberculosis in Illinois 
Ernest P. Bicknell 


Secretary Chicago Bureau of Charities 


It has been estimated that about 
8000 deaths are caused annually in Ilh- 
nois by tuberculosis and the statement 
is made that about one death in seven 
from all causes is the result of this 
disease. It is impossible to apply a mone- 
tary gauge to the losses which are an- 
nually caused in this state by broken 
and destroyed homes, by despair and 
discouragement and by the deterioration 
and disintegration of families which are 
dependent upon the victims of this dis- 
ease. 

Some attempt has been made to esti- 
mate the economic losses which the state 
suffers. These are the result of the re- 
duced earning power of the patient him- 
self during the months or years which 
intervene between the appearance of the 
disease and its termination, the absence 
of earnings thereafter, the cost of caring 
for the sick, burying the dead and sup- 
porting orphans and widows and other 
dependents. The total monetary loss to 
the state amounts annually to an immense 
sum, running far into the millions. 

It is held that the ordinary climate in 
almost any part of the temperate zone 


is favorable to the sanatorium or out- 
door treatment of tuberculasis. This 
belief is apparently supported by the suc- 
cess which has attended sanatoriums in 
Germany and France and the eastern 
states of this country. The work of such 
institutions in Massachusetts, New York 
and elsewhere, has been of a character 
to give strong impetus to the movement 
of establishing similar institutions. Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and other states 
have either created sanatoriums as state 
institutions or have taken the preliminary 
steps toward such establishment. 

The initial cost of erecting a sana- 
torium is smaller than that required in 
creating any other class of state institu- 
tions. This is due to the fact that build- 
ings for sanatorium purposes should pre- 
ferablv be of inexpensive construction. 
Experience has shown that the construc- 
tion cost need not exceed $250 per capita 
of capacity. 

The maintenance of such a sanatorium, 
however, is comparatively expensive. 
This is because of the necessity for spe- 
cial foods of high nourishing quality 
and in liberal quantities. In the state sana- 
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torium for the treatment of tuberculosis 
in Massachusetts the cost of maintenance 
amounts to about $9.00 per week per 
patient. In some sanatoriums, the weekly 
per capita cost is lower, but it would be 
unsafe to establish a sanatorium on the 
theory that it could be supported at a 
cost per patient comparable to the cost 
of maintaining inmates in the ordinary 
state institution. 


Whether the state should meet the 
entire expense of maintenance is a ques- 
tion which may well be considered. In 
Massachusetts, the state bears one-half 
the cost of maintenance and the other 
half is paid by the county or town in 
which the patient lives. The patient 
himself or his friends may or may not 
reimburse the countv or town for this 
expenditure. 


WHAT iS NOW BEING DONE IN INSTITUIICNS 


Type of tent used in state charitable institutions’where patientstare detained.’ 


Turberculosis in Illinois 


The method of gaining admittance to 
the sanatorium should be indicated in the 
statute creating the institution or should 
be left specifically to the board of trus- 
tees. In Massachusetts a system is in 
operation by which examining physicians 
in different cities of the state are required 
to pass upon the condition of applicants 
and only those are admitted who are rec- 
ommended by these physicians. 

The value of the sanatorium system is 
shown by the results in communities in 
which sanatoriums have been maintained 
for a series of years. It is found that 
of.the patients who are admitted during 
the incipient stages of tuberculosis, from 
ten per cent to twenty per cent are per- 
manently and thoroughly cured; that the 
disease is checked so as to restore the 
patient to a position of economic inde- 
pendence for periods varying from one 
to several years in sixty per cent or more 
of the cases. The educational value is 
such that-a tuberculosis sanatorium is of- 
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ten said to be primarily an educational 
institution. Every patient who enters is 
given the most thorough and enduring 
training in the importance of a generous 
supply of pure air, of wholesome and 
properly prepared foods, of outdoor ex- 
ercise and of moderation and temperance 
in all the habits of life. He carries these 
lessons home with him. 

The value of a tuberculosis sanatorium 
therefore cannot be measured by its cost 
or by its success in treating its patients. 
Spreading in all directions like concentric 
ripples upon the water, its corrective in- 
fluence reaches unwholesome conditions 
of life in numberless obscure places. In 
its service of protection and prevention 
in the homes of the people its highest 
value probably lies. 

The Illinois State Board of Public 
Charities recommends $150,000 to es- 
tablish a state sanatorium for curable 
consumptives and as a disseminator of 
information to the public. 


INTERIOR LARGE TENT FOR CONSUMPTIVE PATIENTS AT PEORIA. 


Why Illinois Should Have an Epileptic Colony 


By Hugh T. Patrick, M. D. 


No language yet devised can fully ex- 
press the cumulative horrors of epilepsy, 
the dreary, soul-killing trials of the epi- 
leptic and the centuries of human effort 
against the disease. 

A faint realization of the whole terrible 
business comes only after seeing one vic- 
tim and then another, and then another 
and another, and then a score, a hundred, 
five hundred; only after hearing one tale 
and another and still another, and on un- 
til the rehearsals seem an interminable 
dirge; only after seeing time and again 
the battle fought and lost, and fought 
again and again, lost and ever lost, until 
grim despair or feeble apathy alone re- 
mains; only after listening to the anxious 
questions of parents and looking into the 
wistful faces of little children; only after 
learning by heart the story of hopes shat- 
tered, plans frustrated, ambition aban- 
doned, friendship cooled; only~ after 
watching over the physical, mental and 
moral degradation of fellow humans until 
death brings a kind release ; only after all 
of this and more can one have an idea of 
what epilepsy is and what it does to us. 
If the decision as to the treatment and 
care of our epileptics rested alone with 
the experienced, no argument, no plead- 
ing would be needed. Those who know 
are aunit. Every state long ago would 
have had its wholesome, happy, health- 
giving colony for epileptics. 

We have just been told of the great 
number of epileptics in this state, proba- 
bly 7000 or 8000; about 1290 in. asylums 
and poor houses. Now I wish to ask 
three pertinent questions about these 7000 
epileptics: 1. What is their condition? 
2. What is being done for them? 3. 
What can be done for them? 

1. What is their present condition? 

A very few with ample means and 
every advantage are well cared for; as 
well as possible. A good many of the 
1200 in asylums and poor houses are 
hopelessly insane or demented and need 
only kindness and custodial care. For 
them little can be done. About five per 
cent are cured by medical treatment and 
more, a verv indefinite number, if not 
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cured are relieved to such an extent that 
the disease constitutes no real disability. 

This still leaves 5000 or thereabouts to 
be dealt with; and what of these? Inno- 
cent victims of a dread disease, they are 
daily suffering the tortures of the 
damned. I mean what I say. To the 
confirmed epileptic are denied all the 
rights of a man except mere life. At- 
tempt to put yourself, only for a moment, 
in the epileptic’s place. Imagine no pro- 
fession, no business, no position of trust, 
no real occupation; no normal social in- 
tercourse, no steady purpose, no aim but 
to escape observation and to be let alone; 
no normal recreation, never any real fun; 
finally, no home of your own, no wife, no 
husband, no children,—but the normal 
capacity to appreciate and enjoy all of 
these blessings and the normal longing 
for them. 

Before passing to the second question 
I must at least notice two or three other 
important elements in the present condi- 
tion of the epileptic. These are (a) dan- 
ger to himself, (b) danger to associates 
and (c). danger and cost, directly and in- 
directly; to the commonwealth. 

Briefly enumerated the dangers of epi- 
lepsy to the epileptic are injury or death 
in a seizure; other diseases directly in- 
duced by epilepsy ; criminal acts commit- 
ted in the state of mental disorder fre- 
quently following or taking the place of a 
fit; mental weakness; moral deteriora- 
tion; vagabondage or responsible crime 
favored by the idleness, social isolation 
and lack of responsibility of the epileptic 
at large. 

The dangers to friends and associates 
are scarcely to be separated from the 
foregoing, but there is the specific dan- 
ger of violence on the part of the epilep- 
tic. Every year a certain number of 
murders and murderous assaults are com- 
mitted by epileptics. It is well known 
that these sick people in or immediately 
after their seizures are prone to the most 
furious violence for which they are in no 
wise responsible. 

Then the danger to the health and 
longevity of the near relatives of an epi- 
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leptic is not to be computed. The path- 
ology of sleepless nights and anxious days 
cannot be counted like the pulse nor, like 
fever, be measured by the thermometer; 
but it is a real pathology and eats up life 
none the less. 

Danger to the commonwealth is, in 
many respects, identical with the danger 
to family and friends. Crime, idleness and 
moral degeneration of a citizen are dan- 
gers to the state. Marriage and propa- 
gation of confirmed epileptics are a spe- 
cial danger. The ultimate cost to the 
state of epileptics at large cannot be esti- 
mated but it is enormous. Thousands 
of idle persons constitute a great load for 
someone to carry. Thousands of sick 
persons mean an enormous sum in doc- 
tor’s bills and medicines and nursing. 
The time of thousands of well persons 
is encroached upon by epileptics, time 
that otherwise would be profitably em- 
ployed. One hard fought murder trial 
costs enough to pay for the public care 
of one hundred epileptics for a year. 
What the public ultimately pays for the 
fearful strain on fathers, mothers, sisters 
and brothers, cannot.even be guessed. 

2. What is being done for them? What, 
indeed. Naturally one asks what are 
physicians doing; what is modern science 
doing for epilepsy and epileptics. I can 
only answer that we are striving. All 
over the world in hospitals, asylums, lab- 
oratories, and private practice, medical 
men are unselfishly devoting their time 
and talents to the investigation of the 
disease and efforts to relieve the suffer- 
ers. But after all is said and done the 
medical treatment of epilepsy remains 
sorrowfully futile. 

The answer then to our second ques- 
tion is that patients, friends and physi- 
cians are doing the very best they can 
but are accomplishing relatively little and 
that the state is doing nothing. 

3. What can be done? We can pro- 
tect the community from the numerous 
calamities arising from epilepsy and, to 
a great extent, we can protect the patient 
from his disease. We can save the com- 
monwealth millions of dollars and save 
each year for a normal and productive 
activity hundreds of thousands of hours 
now spent by anxious friends in watch- 
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ing and nursing their epileptic depend- 
ents. And to save many people from 
manifold cares and sorrows is public 
economy as well as obvious duty. 

What more can we do? We can pro- 
tect the state against propagation by con- 
firmed and hereditary epileptics, which 
would mean not only fewer epileptics in 
the future but fewer criminals, fewer de- 
generates, fewer persons on the public 
charge. 

And then what can we not do for the 
epileptic himself? We can give him 
occupation and something to strive for. 
We can give him associates, associations 
and recreation. We can give him vastly 
better health, radically cure some of him, 
and eliminate the feeling that he is an 
outcast, something apart, to be looked at 
askance. 

And how can we do all of these 
things? By having a liberally conceived, 
properly founded, well organized, sci- 
entifically conducted state colony for epi- 
leptics. It should be conceived as a rural 
village of largely agricultural population, 
but with all modern improvements and 
industrial possibilities. 

And a scientifically conducted colony is 
one which will cure the greatest attain- 
able number and develop the best pos- 
sible physical, mental and moral state 
of the inmates; which will give them a 
real home, stimulating associations, sat- 
isfactory occupation, wholesome pleas- 
ures ; which will give them the opportun- 
ity to teach, to strive and accomplish. 

Quite as naturally, it serves as a focus 
for the observation and investigation of 
epilepsy; a center where may be accu- 
mulated and whence may be promulgated 
knowledge of the disease—of its causes, 
its nature, its prevention, its symptoms, 
course, treatment and cure. 

Founding a colony for epileptics no 
longer has the uncertainty and merit of 
pioneering. It is no bold venture of con- 
structive statesmanship. We have but 
to imitate, and to the shame of Illinois 
be it said that we have been disgrace- 
fully slow in following good example. 
France opened the way in 1846, Ger- 
many followed in 1867 and England in 
1888. Ohio led the states in 1890 but 
New York eclipsed all with her splendid 
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colony started in 1891. Since then Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Texas have taken up the good work, 
but our state is still a laggard. 

The epileptic colony is a success. It 
has been shown to be a great public 
economy, the fruit of good statesmanship. 
Before a great while every state in the 
Union will have its colony or colonies. 
We may not be a leader, we are too late. 
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But we need not be a straggler in. the 
extreme rear. Now is the time to act. 

The State Board of Charities recom- 
mends an appropriation of $265,000 to 
establish a colony for improvable epi- 
leptics and this amount includes main- 
tenance for a part of two years. Ii- 
linois already has created this colony by 
law but an appropriation is required to 
make the statute effective. 


Almshouses Versus State Care for the 
Insane 


J. F. Percy, M. D. 


President Illinois State Medical Society 


Any discussion of the relation of the 
county almshouse to the treatment of the 
insane must be based, it seems to the 
writer, on this inquiry: Why are the 
insane ever relegated to these local in- 
stitutions for treatment? The answer 
will probably be near the truth if it is 
made to say that when the state first 
undertook the care of acute and chronic 
cases of insanity, it did not contemplate 
dividing this function with any other 
agency. But the state did not keep pace 
with the demands made upon its bounty 
by this class of unfortunates and as a 
result was compelled to turn the stream 
as far as it could, back to its source. If 
we inquire further we will learn that the 
insane inmates of our county almshouses 
are usually classed as incurables.. The 
most of them have been transferred from 
the state institutions on the basis of their 
incurability. It is assumed without argu- 
ment, that those in the service of the 
state who directed the transfer of these 
patients as incurables, were fully quali- 
fied on the basis of professional knowl- 
edge to do so. The practical situation, 
then, in Illinois as regards the insane, 
is this: The chronic cases are trans- 
ferred back to the county from which 
they came in order that the state may 
do its best work for the temporary cases 
of insanity that give some promise of a 
cure. This is all that it is possible for the 
state to do with its present insufficient 
equipment. 


This then leaves the county alms- 
houses of Illinois the repository of the 
saddest burden in the state and under 
present conditions the inmates are prac- 
tically abandoned to the fate that ignor- 
ance (knowing of no better possible con- 
ditions) doles out to them. The faults 
of county almshouse management of the 
chronic insane come primarily from the 
fact that the state has pronounced the 
wards of these institutions incurable. 
This leaves county commissioners and 
the public in the position where they 
know of no further use that they cam 
be to these denizens of the almshouses 
than to feed, clothe, attend and shelter 
them at the lowest possible cost. After 
transferring them to the counties even 
the state abandons them, for until the 
present, no further thought or care has 
been directed toward them. 

The present agitation on the part of 
the State Board of Charities of Illinois 
is a most hopeful sign and it has in it 
the recognition of this past neglect upon 
the part of the state. Further proof of 
the practical desertion of the chronic in- 
sane is the fact that it is rare to hear 
reports of maltreatment of the patients 
in county almshouses unless an active 
board of charities makes an inspection 
that inspects, such as the present board 
is making to-day with medizval dis- 
closures. Is this because there is never 
occasion for such reports? No. They 
are usually abandoned by both state and 
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citizen and who ever pays any serious 
attention to that which has_ been 
abandoned, whether it be mere property 
or living human flesh? 

We, the great sane and humane pub- 
lic, as we are represented in the state 
and in the church and in halls of 
justice and even in the medical profes- 
‘sion, as a usual thing, have assumed a 
warrant in going no farther than the 
-almshouse for the chronic insane to die 
in. We have branded them derelicts 
‘knowing that if we are careful not to tie 
them to the rock of hope finally they 
will be cast upon the shores of oblivion. 

What right have we as members of 
the great public who are outside the 
walls of these county almshouses, to pass 
judgment upon those who are confined 
within those walls? Do we know posi- 
‘tively that they are really incurable? 
Do we know of a certainty that the char- 
acter of the medical talent that con- 
-demned them to this living death, was 


-of the highest order and that they could 


not be mistaken? 

Do we know that they have not con- 
‘tracted ills to which their insanity is no 
bar and that they are being treated for 
‘these as they should be? Do we know 


that the caretakers of these luckless in- 


mates have had at least a little skilled 


‘training in the nursing of the insane and 


in their humane management? If not 
‘this, what kind of treatment are they get- 
‘ting? Do we know that in many of our 


counties the care of the insane, to say 


nothing of the pauper class, is given to 
the physician who will do it the cheap- 
Do we know that in many counties 
the best qualified physicians will not bid 
for this practice under the circum- 
Do we know that many of the 
insane who require no restraint are 
veritable prisoners, treated and managed 


as if criminals and slaves to do the work 


while plain paupers live in idleness? Do 
-we know that many of them are ill- 


-clad, insufficiently fed and in some in- 


stances, brutally treated by ignorant at- 
Do we know that in some of 


quarters and are tormented by vermin? 
From one view point the above, if 


-true, is a humiliating condition of affairs 
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when the wealth of our state and espe- 
cially of our Illinois counties is consid- 
ered. From another point of view county 
commissioners or the public are not to 
blame because the state has made no 
effort to tell them that any other form 
of management had in it the promise 
of better results even for the so-called 
incurable insane. 

In one of my numerous excursions 
so far this year, into various counties 
of the state where my duties required 
that I should visit the county medical 
society, I learned of an Irishman who, 
through the connivance of some enemies, 
was landed in his county almshouse as 
an insane person. It made this indi- 
vidual, strange to say, angry and ugly, 
and smarting under the injustice done 
him, he hit one of his keepers. As a 
result, he was continuously chained to 
a stake in a cell for, if I mistake not, 
fifteen years. He was finally sent to one 
of the state institutions for the insane 
where he now holds a position of trust. 
Investigation proved that he was not in- 
sane and never had been. As a result of 
these findings, he was offered his free- 
dom, but he had been in an institution so 
long that he did not have the courage 
to try conclusions again with a civiliza- 
tion, from his view point, worthy only 
of savages. 

But few minds are a total blank. Science 
and art may not be able to always re- 
move the blank spot, but in that same 
partially defective brain are thousands 
and millions of cells which have never 
been touched by the possibilities along 
educational lines known to the specialist 
in diseases of the mind. These experts 
are at the demand of the state and under 
favorable conditions will do their best 
work. The county can never take it up 
in the same way. It was education only 
that made possible a Helen Keller. In 
thousands of the insane the problem of 
education or in them re-education, if 
you please, is not so difficult as it was in 
the person of this celebrated blind girl, 
and the results will be comparatively as 
gratifying and the field is vastly greater. 

Mental defect does not necessarily im- 
ply physical defect also. Skilled service 
under the direction of the state, can 
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train these unused muscles now languish- 
ing in our county houses, into something 
of profit for the state. This considera- 
tion is no mean one when the benefit con- 
ferred upon .those who are being edu- 
cated into something better is considered. 
“Nothing to do” is the bane of the in- 
sane as much as it is in those mentally 
more fortunately situated. It encour- 
ages mental atrophy in both classes, but 
in the insane the ratio of retrogression 
from anguish to mania and at last a for- 
getfulness that knows no recovery, is 
pitiable. 

Neither on the basis of cheapness, 
which the practical man will consider 
first, nor from the viewpoint of results 
which the humane man will make the 
first desideratum, can the present care 
of the insane in county almshouses be 
defended. This is not the time or the 
place to ask why Illinois has not done 
better not only by her insane, but by all 
other classes of her dependents. Some 
of us remember when [Illinois methods 
were copied, not only in this country but 
in Europe, and when delegations from 
abroad studying Illinois institutional 
management were no uncommon occur- 
rence. Deterioration began when the 
unfortunate exigencies of our political 
system seemed to make it necessary to 
no longer encourage qualified scientific 
men to remain in the state institutions. 

As a final word, it may be stated that 
we can improve our institutions as far as 
the spending of money for the modern- 
izing of their equipment is concerned. 
But if this improvement which Governor 
Deneen has so clearly and logically set 
forth in his recent message to the people 
of the state, does not also contemplate 
more adequate salaries for obtaining and 
retaining the highest class of talent, and 
with this the assurance to them of non- 
interference along their qualified lines 
from the political powers of the state, 
we might just as well stay where we are. 
But the promise for better things is great 
—that the noble charities which touch 
practically every home in this great state 
are soon to become something more than 
the mere repositories of the sad burden 
of clouded lives and that an effort also 
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will be made to alleviate the causes of 
iteall, 

In the state hospitals for the insane 
there are 9320 patients. In the alms- 
houses, including Cook county, there are 
2234 or 11,560 insane patients receiving 
public care in Illinois. This total does. 
not include 450 patients on parole. Ex- 
cluding 1608 in the Cook county alms- 
houses at Dunning, who are receiving 
high grade care, there are 626 insane in 
county almshouses, some of them pro- 
viding only medizval custody for these 
unfortunates. Insanity is increasing in 
Illinois in the number cared for in pub- 
lic institutions at the rate of 317 a year. 
Every state hospital for the insane is so 
overcrowded to-day that within six 
months it will be necessary to return 
patients to inadequate county alms- 
houses. Therefore, if Illinois is to pre- 
pare state care for those requiring it dur- 
ing the next two years it must make 
provision for 1260 additional patients, 
excluding those cared for at the Cook 
county almshouse. 

This figure will not be large enough, 
unless the recommendation in the appro- 
priation bills for adequate ventilation are 
made effective by the General Assembly. 
The state architect estimates that there 
are 1466 more patients in the hospitals. 
for the insane than the present means 
for ventilation justify. The Board of 
Charities has eliminated from the archi- 
tect’s estimates hospitals of cottage con- 
struction and has recommended artificial 
ventilation in several of the hospitals of 
the old type construction, so that, for the 
present, at least, if the ventilation appro- 
priations recommended by the board are 
allowed, the excess of 1466 need not be 
considered in computing the extra space 
required to bring about state care. 

In the additional buildings recom- 
mended by the State Board of Public 
Charities for the several hospitals for 
the insane, will be found room to care 
for 1260 patients, if 200 epileptics are 
removed from the state hospitals for the 
insane into the proposed village for epi- 
leptics. Thus the almshouses, except 
that of Cook county, can be cleared of 
insane within two years. 


Problem of the Feeble 


Minded 


Clara P. Bourland 


Illinois State Board of Charities 


Several investigations have been made 
at the Asylum for Feeble-Minded 
Children at Lincoln, Illinois. New 
methods of medical administration have 
been introduced, including surgery, and 
a start toward the segregation of con- 
sumptives. This place, according to a 
report from its doctors, is a hot-bed of 
tuberculosis. Sixty per cent of the 
patients are either suspected of having 
the disease or actually have it in some 
form. In twenty per cent of the popu- 
lation the type is pulmonary. 

The institution is paying too much 
attention to the book education of feeble- 
minded children whose aptitude, such as 
it is, is for manual work. The Board of 
Charities recommends the construction 
and equipment of a gymnasium, with 
play room facilities, at a total cost of 
$20,000.00, and a larger equipment for 
teaching and practicing the manual arts. 
With this in view $10,000.00 is recom- 
mended for the industrial building. 

The problem of the feeble-minded calls 
for consideration by the state of means 
to prevent the increase of persons in this 
class. As there is no law in Illinois to 
prevent a parent or guardian from re- 
moving his child from custodial care 
whenever he may see fit to do so, it fol- 
lows that many, especially of the higher 
grade, are thus removed. ‘The greatest 
menace to the state in the problem of the 
feeble-minded, lies in the freedom al- 
lowed to these defectives. In the cases 


of 126 feeble-minded persons, parentage 
can be traced directly, through either the 
father or the mother, to former inmates 
of the institution at Lincoln. While it 
is the duty of the state to provide pro- 
tection and scientific treatment for the 
least of its unfortunate wards, legisla- 
tion to prevent the increase of this grow- 
ing family of dependents would be both 
wise and merciful. The state of Con- 
necticut, since July 4, 1905, has pro- 
hibited by law the marriage of epileptics, 
imbeciles or feeble-minded persons, when 
the woman is under forty-five years of 
age. The penalty for violation of this 
law is imprisonment for not less than 
three years. In 1901 a bill for the preven- 
tion of idiocy by asexualization passed 
both houses of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature, but on being returned by the 
governor for the correction of a techni- 
cality, was lost and failed to become a 
law. A plea urging the passage of this 
bill was signed by celebrated physicians 
who took the ground that, as the state 
always must care for feeble-minded de- 
fectives, and as heredity plays such an 
important part in their increase, the state 
had a right to take measure to prevent 
their propagation. 

A committee of physicians has been 
appointed by the State Board of Chari- 
ties to take under consideration the ques- 
tion of state legislation in Illinois for the 
prevention of idiocy. Its report is 
awaited with great interest. 


Illinois Should Furnish Diphtheria Antitoxin 
to its Citizens 
George W. Webster, M. D. 


President Illinois State Board of Health 


Following the example of Massachu- 
setts and New York, the state of Illinois 
should authorize the State Board of 
Health to manufacture and furnish free 
of cost to all its citizens, all the diph- 
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theria antitoxin needed for the treatment 
or prevention of diphtheria. 

It should be clearly understood that 
this is a public health measure designed 
primarily for the protection of the well 
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who have a constitutional right to such 
protection. It is not intended primarily 
for the free treatment of diphtheria by 
the state, but for the purpose of protec- 
tion, the cure being really secondary. 
It is on this ground alone that it is justi- 
fied by the state on the same principle 
that we maintain costly penitentiaries, in- 
sane asylums, pest houses, not primarily 
for the reformation of criminals, the care 
of the insane and smallpox patient, but 
for the protection of society, against a 
preventable disease. There is nothing in- 
consistent in the people being taxed to 
protect them from disease and prema- 
ture death. A state that has spent forty 
millions of dollars for a drainage canal 
in order to provide Chicago with pure 
drinking water and prevent typhoid 
fever, can well afford a few thousand 
dollars to prevent diphtheria. 

Antitoxin will prevent diphtheria.— 
It is chiefly on this ground that its man- 
ufacture and free distribution by the state 
is justified. In Chicago, in the homes 
of the poor, 8139 cases were given im- 
munizing doses by the Department of 
Health. Only one-half of one per cent. 
subsequently acquired the disease, and 
none died. Equally convincing reports 
come from other states and localities. 

Antitoxin will cure diphtheria.—Pre- 
vious to the use of antitoxin the average 
mortality from diphtheria was about 33 
per cent. Dr. Herbert D. Pease, director 
of the antitoxin laboratory of the New 
York State Department of Health, re- 
ports 4000 cases treated with antitoxin 
with a mortality of only 8.3 per cent. 
In 822 cases in which the antitoxin was 
used on the first day of the disease, the 
mortality was only 1.7 per cent.and his 
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report of 330 cases for 1905 shows a 
mortality of legs than one per cent for 
those in which the antitoxin was used 
on the first day of the disease. The 1906 
report of the Chicago Health Depart- 
ment shows 8003 cases with a mortality 
of only 6.48 per cent. Of those treated 
on the first day, less than one-half of 
one per cent died; second day, 1.66 per 
cent and after fourth day over 21 per 
cent. 

It will pay—The prolongation of 
life by the suppression of preventable 
disease is of much greater value to the 
state than the cost of the means em- 
ployed. . 

It will pay in dollars and cents.—The 
commonwealth of Massachusetts has pro- 
vided free antitoxin to the people for 
the past ten years. The average annual 
cost to the state is $10,000.00, and last 
year the amount of antitoxin actually 
used, if paid for at current rates would 
have cost the people $135,000.00, thus 
making an annual saving to the people 
of the state of $125,000.00. 

Illinois with an expenditure of $15,- 
000.00 per annum can supply all the 
antitoxin that is needed for the entire 
state and save over one hundred thous- 
and dollars per year to say nothing of 
the saving of human lives, the lessening 
of human suffering. 

The use of free antitoxin will prevent 
the possibility of serious epidemics of 
diphtheria in any of the states or other 
public institutions. One epidemic in a 
large institution would cost the state 
as much as the amount of the needed 
annual appropriation. 


Light for the Blind Through Work.—What 
has been accomplished in the last ten 
months by the New York Association for the 
Blind, was the subject of the second 1907 
conference of local charities, held on Feb- 
ruary 19, in the assembly hall of the United 
Charities building, New York. Miss Holt, 
secretary of the association, pointed out 
that the blind are waiting for a guiding 
hand to show them how to be blind. “If 
you really want to help the blind,” she said, 
“you must classify them first.” Maryland, 
New York, and Massachusetts are doing so 
and the results of these investigations show 
that blindness is often the result of poverty 
and comes most often from the poor. 


Eben P. Morford, state commissioner of 
the blind in 1906, superintendent of the In- 
dustrial Home for the Blind in Brooklyn, 
and volunteer director of the New York 
Workshop for Blind Men, also spoke. Miss 
Holt showed a large number of stereopticon 
views of the work of the New York Associa- 
tion for the Blind, in the office of which . 
three of the six people employed are blind. 
One of the slides was of a blind masseur. 
There are, said Miss Holt, over 900 blind 
masseurs in Japan and scarcely one in New 
York although the delicate sense of touch 
which the blind possess makes them pecu- 
liarly fit for such work. 


